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soldier of fortune. They were men who could only teach
virtues, though perhaps the only virtues they could teach
were honesty and obedience. At any rate that was the
lesson which Monk learnt. To be true to his paymaster,
that was his rule in life; to obey the civil authority
which employed him, that was his political creed. Such
was the code which Monk brought home with him from
the Low Countries. Simple and rude as it was, it was
all he had to guide him through the labyrinth he was
about to tread.

As yet the Revolution stirred but in restless slumber,
and it is probable that it was not the prospect of civil
strife which brought Monk to England in search of
employment. Prince Rupert and his brother were at
Court in hopes of getting their uncle's aid for the re-
covery of the Palatinate; and the King, sobered by failure,
was turning and doubling every way to shirk the respon-
sibility and enjoy the credit of assisting his beautiful
and unfortunate sister. Of all the schemes which were
suggested to this end the most extraordinary was the
project for the colonisation of Madagascar. The idea
was that a thousand gentlemen should join, each with
a thousand pounds and a number of servants. The King
was to provide twelve ships from the navy, and thirty
merchantmen were to complete the feet. Every
adventurer was to sail in person, and the whole was to
be commanded by Prince Rupert himself, with the title
of Governor-General of Madagascar or St. Lawrence.
But Elizabeth grew anxious about her son, and opposed
the wild scheme in which she could see no reason.
"As for Rupert's romance," she wrote to Roe, "about
Madagascar, it sounds more like one of Don Quixote's
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